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DEMOCRACY IN MODERN FICTION 



By Maby Ogden White, Summit, N. J. 



When Miss Plummer spoke to me last 
winter, quite a long time ago, it seems 
now, on a plan that she had to introduce 
democracy as a sort of keynote of this 
Association assembled here, I saw then she 
had in her mind a phrase that had been 
ringing in my mind, "the research magnifi- 
cent." I don't mean that she thought we 
would discuss Wells' book, "The research 
magnificent," but I think she saw that the 
whole quest of the thing that perhaps I 
shall call the dynamic social righteousness 
is a research magnificent. I was impressed 
by the fact last night that Miss Plummer 
had, in such a remarkably finished and 
complete manner, presented her part of it. 
What I have to present has nothing at 
all that is finished or complete, because 
I am speaking about a thing which is not 
cataloged and well arranged. I am speak- 
ing about a subjective groping, a ragged, 
turgid thing in the public soul which is 
affecting democracy. 

We think of democracy today as an effort 
after a dynamic social righteousness. Most 
of the battles we see in political and eco- 
nomic life are fought around some form 
or other of special privilege which has not 
yet given way before this onrushing social 
trend. The battle surges forward and 
back; it seems lost sometimes; it is some- 
times noisy, but more often quite un- 
noticed. Often the fighters do not recog- 
nize those of their own ranks. As an 
auxiliary this movement has the forces 
of evolution; as enemies it has the solid 
mass and weight of custom and the resist- 
ance which disturbed privilege always sets 
up. 

It would be strange if so definite an in- 
centive in political and economic life were 
not paralleled in art and letters. It would 
be unbelievable if the creative genius of 
the novelist did not seize upon this most 
vital thing, if for no other reason than be- 



cause he has developed a sharp commercial 
instinct in these latter days in fiction writ- 
ing. If this were not so, the Sunday Times 
supplement woHld not show a picture of 
the Williamsons standing before their villa 
on the Riviera — a villa that might answer 
for royalty. 

Incomes of writers like Meredith Nichol- 
son, Mary Johnston and Frances Hodgson 
Burnett may be even named in the same 
breath as those of Mary Pickford, Charlie 
Chaplin and Caruso. 

Writing novels has become a well-paid 
business in which prizes go to the makers 
of best sellers, and best selling is one 
standard of the extent of democratic de- 
mand in fiction. 

It is plain that only the externals of 
democracy are now being considered. A 
demand for a democratic fiction has 
created a democratic supply. This external 
democracy has no conscious connection 
with ideals of social freedom. It is con- 
cerned with getting a form of fiction of 
its own, instead of one that belongs to a 
privileged aristocracy of letters. Still to a 
rather crude mass of men this form may 
become a vehicle for social ideals. 

Prof. H. A. Overstreet, of the New York 
City College, writing in the New Republic 
for March 4, 1916, advocates as a remedy 
for our present governmental "cult of in- 
competence," as Faguet terms it, what he 
calls the "philosophy of the common 
denominator." "As a democratic nation 
we have no great hope until we become 
more firmly grounded in the philosophy of 
common denominators," says Mr. Over- 
street. Take, by way of demonstration, the 
numbers 36 and 24. You have a common 
denominator of 12. Take these same two 
numbers and add 42 and you have de- 
creased your common denominator to 6; 
add 21 and it is 3; add a final 13 and 
it is 1. Now take any group of men, say 
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librarians, and you will have a large com- 
mon denominator representing the inter- 
ests which they all enjoy. Add a merchant 
and you have cut down your common 
denominator of interests. "Add a barber, 
a peanut vender, a saloonkeeper, a garbage 
collector." In politics we reduce our com- 
mon denominator to the sectional interests 
of a city. That is, we are now trying to 
group by means of geographical blocks into 
a common political ideal. "We shall never 
get political visions carried out on such a 
plan," thinks Mr. Overstreet. "The true 
social brain center is the group that has 
functions in common, that has interests in 
common and knowledge in common. Until 
we tap such centers as these we shall re- 
main as we are now, socially and politi- 
cally brainless." 

It is by the common denominator sys- 
tem that a certain standardization of maga- 
zines and the reign of the "best seller" 
have been achieved. These things have 
felt for and found the common denominator 
of multitudes. Love, hate, adventure, 
achievement are interest-holding motifs. 
That is, almost any 136 men and women 
can be interested in any one of these 
themes. They may be clergymen, politi- 
cians, tired business men, erotic adoles- 
cents, boys clamoring for the adventurous, 
school teachers, dressmakers or shop girls. 
They are held by an interest common to 
all. If the story carries something more 
than this common denominator, the some- 
thing more may be recognized by the 
clergymen and the school teacher; it may 
be guessed at by the politicians. But from 
the point of view of the commercial pub- 
lisher, the common denominator of 1 was 
the essential thing. It is in part because 
of this problem put up to the writers of 
fiction that the present widely divergent 
theories about what constitutes a good 
novel are due. 

The first thing that may be said for 
democracy in fiction is a word of praise 
and one that belongs alike to France, Eng- 
land and America. Hampered by this 
necessity to write for a huge mass of un- 
stable readers, a rising level of good work- 



manship is nevertheless apparent. Thus, it 
might seem as if the vehicle for a demo- 
cratic fiction is in fairly good shape. 

This rise in level of workmanship owes 
more to the newspaper than to the mag- 
azine. The modern newspaper is a motion- 
picture play of current events. A fierce 
competition has made it necessary for 
editors to select brilliant writers and pay 
them fairly large salaries, urging them hard 
during their newspaper life. In Mr. Scott- 
James' "Influence of the press," he states 
that there is very little security of tenure 
of office for a reporter in either the United 
States or England. Young men, employed 
at high salaries, have their "brains sucked" 
for a year or two and are then discharged 
at a moment's notice, often worn out. 
Those blazing signs that ask from the 
tops of buildings in New York City: "Do 
you know that so-and-so is with the Tri- 
bune?" "The Herald?" "The Times?" cer- 
tainly signify a strenuous competition in 
the newspaper world to capture and hold 
a name that is well known to the public 
and will make the paper's circulation race 
like a fever patient's. 

In "Routledge rides alone," Will Com- 
fort has shown something of the ardent 
pains the war correspondent puts into his 
work, the real literary pains, too. That 
reporter who "could make his first lines 
stand out like a desert sunset" achieved 
an artistic triumph. 

Pitted then against the thrill of cur- 
rent dynamic reporting of actual events, 
the novel must seek and hold its public. 
This is not an easy task. Last Thursday, 
June 22, a group of women of the City 
Club in New York stood on the corner of 
Fifth avenue and 28th street at breakfast 
time and gave out milk and sandwiches 
to the striking cloakmakers. Among the 
writers and artists who had volunteered, 
was Mary Austin, the novelist, and she 
never wrote a more poignant incident than 
the one she told a city reporter that day. 
It was the story of a man who had walked 
down from the Bronx to get his sandwich 
and his paper-cup of milk. And he walked 
all the way back to carry them to his wife. 
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One of the most dramatic incidents I ever 
knew was in real life, not in a story book. 
When I was in Pater-on, New Jersey, writ- 
ing a newspaper story of the silk mill 
strike, I followed the most affecting funeral 
I ever saw. It was the homely Baptist 
funeral of a mill foreman, who had died 
from the exhaustion of his ceaseless efforts 
to help his fellow-strikers. Streams of peo- 
ple swept along the streets in an unbroken 
line following his coffin through dust and 
fierce summer heat, every one carrying a 
red rose of brotherhood in his hands. These 
they all dropped one by one, silently and 
awkwardly into the open grave. 

It is the task of the modern writer of 
novels to compete with the gripping reality 
of such vivid facts as the daily paper offers 
at every breakfast table. One of the evi- 
dences of the inter-relation of the two 
forms of writing is found in the number 
of novelists who have been journalists. 
Richard Harding Davis, Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison, O. Henry, James M. Barrie are 
easily recognized examples. 

Over against this drive towards crisp, 
live writing fostered by journalism, is a 
rather leveling tendency in magazines. 
This is also a form of democracy, but a 
soulless form. On the whole the magazine 
seems to have affected current fiction par- 
ticularly in two ways: the necessity to pro- 
duce novels in serial blocks, and send them 
forth to a public which reads in haste. 
The magazine has certainly increased the 
hasty habits of a kind of reading which 
requires little cerebration. 

The first of these tendencies has dis- 
turbed some of the unities of good art con- 
struction in novels. The second has made 
it necessary to write for the idlest moments 
of hurried readers. The result is a staccato 
style and a shrill voice. Men and women 
read in trains nowadays and not in "shady 
nooks." What one reads to the hum of 
wheels and the purr of electricity can 
scarcely be the same as that which one 
reads to the sound of a crackling fire or the 
wind in the willows. 

So one might say that while the vehicle 
for democracy is in fairly good shape, there 



is danger that its content may become a 
cheap thing. 

Yet right here let me say before I forget 
it that there is one wing of poetically 
romantic fiction at this moment which sur- 
passes anything in the realm of pure 
imagination since the days of Hawthorne 
and Poe. This mood, like the present 
dominant mood for poetry arose as unan- 
nounced as a riot of flowers between trolley 
tracks. Perhaps it is a variant of the 
heights of genius which have invented 
aeroplanes, dreamed radio-activity and 
dared to investigate psychical adventures. 

This romance of machinery has also in- 
tensified the democratization of fiction. "In 
spite of the evils of its misuse," says Dr. 
Sellars in his "Next step in democracy," 
"machinery is more stimulating to the 
mind than hoe and handloom. It arouses 
curiosity as something new; it breaks down 
the old reverence for the past; it induces 
a new attitude towards nature and human 
affairs. Thus the machine is becoming the 
symbol of the new phase of society. 
Everywhere the horizon is being pushed 
back and a larger range of interests is 
being opened up to the mind's eye. I 
imagine very few people are able to appre- 
ciate the tremendous psychological effect 
this world contact is having. The phono- 
graph, it is said, has already become - a 
religious issue in the Mohammedan world." 

For notable uses of mechanical themes 
in modern novels, Wells' earlier books offer 
constant examples. Last year Ian Hay 
wrote a novel about making and selling 
automobiles. Another fairly good one, 
"The jam pot," dealt with the manufacture 
of jam from a famous recipe. 

The question of a common denominator 
for the reading public is affected also by a 
lack of homogeneous literary backgrounds 
among readers. I was impressed with this 
lack of common backgrounds of interest a 
few days ago when I read a magazine 
article which explained parenthetically 
something as familiar as Daniel in the 
lions' den. I think the parentheses took 
pains to assure the reader that there were 
no casualties during Daniel's visit. A 
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clever woman from the New York World 
told me of sending In a story which con- 
tained a humorous reference to Fanny 
Squeers' "off eye." As the proof reader 
didn't know Fanny and was taking no 
chances the phrase came out as a vague 
reference to Miss Squeers' "rather imper- 
fect orb of vision." Safety first was this 
proof reader's slogan. Nothing in the way 
of a libel suit from the Squeers' family 
was to be precipitated by him. Imagine 
always writing for a public that is more 
familiar with F. P. A. in the morning 
Tribune or with Briggs' cartoons than with 
All Baba and the Forty Thieves. Or for 
one which has assumed the latest Bernard 
Shaw-Chesterton-Bostonese which repudi- 
ates Shakspere as too "high brow" by 
half and the Old Testament as dull. This 
sort of super-cultural restriction limits pos- 
sible common denominators just as truly 
as a taste for an exclusive diet of George 
Ade and Goldburg limits them. 

Last winter when there was a question 
of cutting down the supply of fiction in 
public libraries, an editorial in "Current 
opinion" reminded the public of George 
Ticknor's letter on a similar subject to Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. George Ticknor's ideal 
for the Boston Public Library was to have 
"not only the best books of all sorts," but 
the "pleasant literature of the day." He 
desired also that this pleasant literature 
should be made accessible to the whole peo- 
ple "at the only time they care for it, when 
it is fresh and new." Observe the naivete 1 
of "pleasant literature" as opposed to "best 
books." 

Of course this brings up the whole ques- 
tion of censorship — one of the great fac- 
tors in any democratic fiction. In Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay's "Art of the photo-play," 
some rather stimulating suggestions for the 
further democratization of the motion-pic- 
ture play are made. He testifies in this 
book that the "movies" have furnished the 
slums with an equivalent for the saloon. 
They have in some instances even run the 
saloon out of business. They have given 
the common man with the soul-stifling job, 
who drank to forget his every day life, 



something else by which to accomplish the 
same end. In other words his soul got 
drunk on motion-picture plays. How would 
all the ethical censors in the world know 
how to serve up an intoxicant strong 
enough for this digger of ditches? When 
the world speaks with a common language, 
we may be able to interpret each other's 
needs enough to determine the spiritual 
and mental common denominators of the 
college and the slum. 

As an instance of the increasing in- 
fluence of the photo-play upon the novel, 
it is only necessary to relate the sales for 
the last week in the news room of this 
hotel— the New Monterey — at Asbury Park. 
Thomas Dixon's "The fall of a nation," 
now running as a motion-picture play, 
seems to have led all other book sales. 

Mr. Herman Moderwell wrote an article 
in the "New republic" last fall maintaining 
the thesis that "ragtime music is the one 
indigenous and original type of music of 
the American people that has persisted and 
undergone evolution." It is original, he 
insists; it is our American folk-music. 
"You can't tell an American mediocre art- 
song from any other mediocre art-song. 
But you can tell American rag-time from 
all other rag-time, from popular music of 
any time and any age." Some years ago I 
had a personal experience which proved the 
persistence and effectiveness of American 
rag-time music, and makes me think that 
perhaps it is, indeed, our real contribution 
to the music of the twentieth century. 
When I was at the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence of 1907, I found every band on the 
continent playing "Hiawatha." A little 
Styrian countess in Holland told me that 
she was fond of American music. When I 
asked her which music, expecting her to 
have an intimate acquaintance with Mc- 
Dowell, Chadwick and Horatio Parker, she 
said cordially and with a pleasing gravity 
that she thought she liked "Whistling 
Rufus" best of all. 

Thus it seems as if we must accept a 
certain readiness for the uncanonical to be 
a part of the growth of democracy of fic- 
tion, as ft is a part of the growth of art 
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and music. Everyone knows that the Im- 
pressionists of France who are far and 
away from being an advanced school of 
the present moment, were relegated to the 
Salon des Refuses at Paris but a few 
decades ago. What is vital to democratic 
evolution has a way of persisting. What, 
is of the moment only falls away of itself. 
Two young men of genius have been 
snatched out of the world by the European 
war — Rupert Brooke and Henry Gaudier- 
Brzeska. Both might have been what 
Brooke called "half men" singing "their 
dirty songs and dreary" about "all the 
emptiness of love," if they had never gone 
to war. Both showed by their last mes- 
sages and letters that swift reaction to 
realities which is a truly democratic con- 
tribution. Within a few months their 
genius has stiffened and grown clear-vi- 
sioned in what Gaudier-Brzeska called a 
"blood bath of idealism." This swept aside 
almost at once the non-essentials of art-ex- 
pression, which evolution usually purges 
only by time-processes. "Vorticism" looked 
less real to Gaudier-Brzeska from the French 
war-trenches than it did when he and Ezra 
Pound were editing "Blast" in London. 
One of his last letters says: "We have the 
finest Futurist music Marinetti can dream 

of, big guns, small guns different kinds 

whistling from the shells.... but it is all 
stupid vulgarity and I prefer the fresh 
winds in the leaves with a few songs frorn 
the birds. . . .1 am getting convinced slowly 
that it is not much use going further in 
planes. . . .forms, etc. If I ever come back, 
I shall do more Miles. G. . . .in marble (his 
most conventional work)." In such ways 
does the everlasting, sweet commonness of 
things seem to take care of itself without 
too much meddling of men. 

Thus strenuous action for a common end 
is democratic in its tendency, as we shall 
try to show later. The war is already be- 
ginning to show new reactions in ideals of 
fiction. Coningsby Dawson, one of the 
most modern of novelists whose talents 
have hitherto been devoted to plots show- 
ing the struggle between human passions 
and social conventions, has now joined the 



ranks of stern prophets. He predicts a 
moral democracy after the war. There will 
be no more a special privilege for love 
and beauty, but a renewal of "real heroism" 
in fiction. "The women," says Mr. Dawson, 
"are going to make us practice chivalry. 
In the old days, I think chivalry usually 
was something that men talked about but 
did not practice. Now women, who are the 
great readers, are going to demand chivalry 
in literature. After the war they will de- 
mand heroism in the imaginative world 
which they enter by means of books. In 
the time just passed the whole tendency of 
modern fiction has been fear." In "The re- 
search magnificent" it is the fear of fear; 
in May Sinclair's "Belfry," the fear of be- 
ing a bounder; in "Lord Jim," in "The red 
badge of courage," in Gorky's "Spy," in 
Artzibashev's "Breaking point," the motif 
of fear is repeated. "After the war to be 
taken seriously every book must express 
a strong moral conviction." In other words 
the social moral sense is to be a prevailing 
note in all fiction. "In Gothic literature," 
continued Mr. Dawson, "there is courage, 
but it is always the courage of physical 
strength. The French people have taught us 
that the courage of the physical is inferior 
to the courage of moral purpose. This war 
is teaching us that it is not the petty 
affairs of the individual that matter, but 
the great religious welfare of the race." 

Democracy is most often an affair of 
slow and unkempt growth. Growth itself 
is a "sort of disorder." 

There is nothing more orderly than a 
cemetery where life has ceased to disturb. 
New York City is a constant example of 
the confusion which expansion and prog- 
ress often create. 

In "The new Machiavelli," Mr. Wells is 
constantly likening the Victorian Era to 
one of experiments, one of new starts, "full 
of restricted and undisciplined people, over- 
taken by powers! ! ! unable to make any 
civilized use of them." In that book a 
vivid picture is given of young Remington 
studying a "submerged and isolated cur- 
riculum in a gloomy London school from 
which the boys would burst out at night 
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through their grey old gate into the 
evening light and get the spectacle of 
London hurrying like a cataract, London 
in black and brown and blue and gleaming 
silver roaring like the very loom of Time." 
This brilliant paragraph might be used as a 
symbol of the entire subject we are dealing 
with — it paints so well the sudden contact 
of dead systems with live, existing, rushing 
life. 

But there is another side to the study of 
democracy in fiction. So far one has 
thought only of the demands made upon the 
novelist to write for a widening, changing 
circle of readers. But is fiction not also 
guiding democracy and interpreting it to 
the world? This is to reverse the picture 
and see the novel as an active principle — 
itself furnishing stimulus and not as a 
mere reaction to the stimuli furnished by 
a democratic public. We ought to know 
whether the evolution of democratic 
thought in fiction has been haphazard or 
scientific. We want to see, also, if mod- 
ern fiction is making any contribution 
towards the obliteration of water-tight com- 
partments between men's minds, whether 
it, is offering a rational program of social 
freedom. And in the first place, we should 
like to clear up our minds as to what 
democracy is. This word has been so 
hoarsely shouted in Chicago and St. Louis 
of late that we are in the usual four-years' 
fog over what it actually means. A dozen 
nations think they are fighting for it in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Mexico. It has 
changed its symbols in the course of some 
thousands of years and now makes its 
appeals for franchise and community cen- 
ters instead of magna chartas and constitu- 
tions. We have come to know democracy 
is not a fixed quantity of something divided 
by the number of the population. A late 
view of democracy is that which advocates 
not so much a mental single tax as a 
spiritual socialism. The democratic soul, 
it is said, is a community soul. We know 
it to be something incomplete, something 
in the making, something varied by such 
facts as the entrance of isolated backward 
peoples into the life of advanced and highly 



developed peoples. Something modified by 
railroads, by electricity, by such economic 
changes as the close contact of many 
diverse types, by immigration, by inter- 
nationalism. 

Puretiere, writing in 1666, said, "I shall 
tell you sincerely and faithfully several 
stories or adventures which happened to 
persons, who are neither heroes nor 
heroines, who will raise no armies and 
overthrow no kingdoms, but who will be 
honest folk of mediocre condition and who 
will quietly make their way. Some of them 
will be good looking and others ugly. Some 
of them will be wise and others foolish, 
and these last, in fact, seem likely to 
prove the larger number." That descrip- 
tion must once have stood for democratic 
tendencies in fiction. 

These "Simple life" tales treated the 
common man as something good, unin- 
teresting, misunderstood. He was good be- 
cause he was poor. They presented a 
composite picture of humanity, unlike any 
individual, a "torso," incapable of great 
emotions or tremendous actions. Then life 
made fewer demands. Cutting off at top 
and bottom, eliminating the prosperous and 
reducing humanity to mediocrity, men 
thought they had gained a democratic pic- 
ture. This was congenial to early Ameri- 
can ideals. It belonged to the time when 
we thought all men could be free and equal 
by political definition and not by long 
processes of education, eugenics, and 
social regeneration. We know now that 
democracy is a more ragged and less 
definable, a more vivid and more dynamic 
thing than this. It doesn't let any man 
or woman off with being less than a "hero 
or heroine." 

On the whole it seems as if me growtli 
of democracy in fiction has followed that 
of democracy in philosophy and in eco- 
nomics. This cheerful ideal of a lifeless 
mediocrity was considered a highly "gen- 
teel" picture of democracy until about the 
middle of the last century. It falls in very 
well with what Dr. Sellars calls the 
Utopian period, ending with the Communist 
Manifesto. Fourier was then teaching love 
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of freedom, faith in humanity, dislike of 
caste. Saint Simonian freedom reached an 
impassioned pitch in Charles Kingsley. 
But after Marx the proletariat plunged 
rather headlong into fiction. Such a raw 
blending of folk arose as is shown in 
Maxim Gorky's "Spy." Here is the pro- 
letariat only with the rest of the world left 
out — supermen and angels forgotten. A 
certain modern fiction spells People and 
Proletariat with a big "P" until they have 
become interchangeable. Revolt from life 
as it is by Gorky runs into a third "P" — 
Pessimism. Given a world of proletarians 
only, what is left but pessimism? Or Big 
Business? And Big Business is the way 
the first part of Ernest Poole's "Harbor" 
undertakes to rescue the proletarian from 
himself. There Mr. Poole indicates a large 
capitalistic method of doing away with 
proletarians, the way of the efficiency 
engineer who has usurped the province 
once claimed by priests only, that of in- 
fallibility. Plan a city, says this new 
priesthood, in the way it should grow. Plan 
the movies in the way they must take. Iron 
out poverty's wrinkles with the steam 
roller of political remedies, all in the name 
of Democracy. 

But in the background loomed the oncom- 
ing of another steam roller, as shown in 
the last part of "The harbor," Joe Kramer 
standing for another priesthood, one that 
trusts the people. The name of this steam 
roller was Syndicalism in Joe's vocabulary. 
Joe, too, saw the proletariat as the only 
part of the people spelled with a big "P." 
Not the engineers and capitalists but the 
people themselves were to step forward, 
according to him, and right the world. But 
Joe's democracy left out Wall Street. It 
left out art and music and letters. It left 
out the finer essences of life toward which 
it still continued to point the People as to 
a goal. If the goal when won is to be worth 
something to Joe's oncoming tide of people, 
it is an achievement to those who have 
already won it. Both Joe and the capital- 
ists saw only one side of life and sepa- 
rate sides. 

But I want to get to a deeper 



democracy of which there is an inkling in 
the incident in Gorky's "Spy," when 
Yevsey, the beaten little refugee of life, 
watched the villagers at night as they went 
to stamp out a fire which had already at- 
tacked several buildings. In their common 
danger they ceased to be the brutish, sod- 
den folk he saw every day. He saw the 
fire like "a many-winged, supple, body of a 
horrible smoke-begrimed bird with a fiery 
jaw." He saw "the people approach nearer 
and nearer to the great bird, surrounding 
its red head with a black living ring, as if 
tightening a noose about its body. . . .it 
was pleasant and friendly to see all that 
good, kindly life in conflict with the fire. 
The people emboldened one another. They 
spoke words of praise in kindly jest. The 
shouts were free from malice. In the pres- 
ence of the fire everyone seemed to see his 
neighbor as good. Yevsey heard not a 
single malicious shout." But when the 
next day he said to his old uncle "How 
nice it was last night, I mean about the 
people. How they joined together in a 
friendly way. If they would live like that 
all the time. If there were a fire all the 
time," the good old uncle looked at him 
suspiciously and said, "You want to look 
out how you say such things." 

So inarticulate are the democratic 
many, that an effort to express what lay 
hidden in their souls was like a dangerous 
doctrine, as if one had spoken of ghosts 
or too freely of divinities. This was one 
of Yevsey's few attempts to be articulate, 
to put into words his sense that some other 
way of life is possible for men than malice, 
distrust and suspicion. From that day he 
slid further and further into a desire not 
to be noticed at all. No one but Yevsey, 
who was almost an idiot, realized that 
somewhere in the sordid mass of folk lay 
brotherliness. The thing that he saw was 
greater than any individual; it was greater 
than the sum of all those individuals. This 
in one of the tenets the world is always 
groping after, the truth that lies behind 
the saying, "We need a war to unify us." 
Only One ever said — ever said loud enough 
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to carry far, at least, "We need Love to 
Unite us." 

In the common danger that beset Yev- 
sey's villagers, desire to help each other 
was their common denominator. 

Gorky seems to be past master of this 
knowledge that a lack of unity of pur- 
pose holds men at a lower level than the 
collective moral consciousness of tue 
group. Later on in "The spy," when he 
iti describing the conditions before the con- 
stitution was granted to the Russian peo- 
ple, he says: "All seemed to know that 
they ought to live quietly without malice 
but for some reason no one wanted to tell 
the others his secret of a different life. 
No one trusted his neighbor. Every- 
body hid and made others lie. The 
irritation caused by this system of life 
was clearly apparent. All complained aloud 
of its burdensomeness, each looked upon the 
other as upon a dangerous enemy, and dis- 
satisfaction with life waged war with dis- 
trust, cutting the soul in two." There ono 
has it all in a phrase, "cutting the soul 
in two." The thing which was the real ex- 
pression of themselves, their divided hearts 
were kept from doing. Who does not know 
the experience of feeling that the ideal 
visions in our hearts are too good to be 
spoken, because they will probably meet 
with no response. It is poets who dare 
express these visions, and find themselves 
in doing so spokesmen for every one's 
real self. Yevsey, a very worm of a human 
being, driven by fear into less than human 
inarticulateness by distrust, still knew that 
somewhere there was a warm beautiful life 
if one could only come upon it. His was 
only a fragment of individuality; but the 
consciousness of life's collective strength 
was his. 

So then one comes to the more ordered 
self-expression of the truth of this in H. G. 
Wells' attempt to interpret this common 
longing of men. In "The new Machiavelli" 
Wells sees this guiding power as the "mod- 
ern equivalent of a Prince." "The old sort 
of Prince, the old little principality has 
vanished from this world. The common- 
weal Is one man's absolute estate and re- 



sponsibility no more. We are in a condi- 
tion of affairs infinitely more complex In 
which every prince and statesman is some- 
thing of a servant and every intelligent be- 
ing something of a prince. 

"In a sense it is wonderful how power 
has vanished, how it has increased. . . . 
Powers of ruthless suppression have van- 
ished. But that is not because power has 
diminished, but because it has increased 
and become multitudinous, because it has 
dispersed itself and specialized. . . It is no 
longer negative, but positive. It is power 
now available for human service. . . It is 
a thing a little, straggling, incidental, un- 
disciplined and uncoordinated minority has 
achieved in spite of the passionate resis- 
tance of the aimless dull. The old appeal 
. . . was for unification of human effort, 
for ending of confusions. . . It was a cry to 
an unseen fellowship ... to no single 
man, but to the socially constructive pas- 
sion in any man. . ." Getting so far, 
Wells could see no way out but that the 
small minority should take control for the 
sake of the aimless dull. In another place 
the Man from Putney makes clear who are 
these aimless dull. 

"They (the little clerks) weren't up to the 
game of fighting Martians. They haven't 
any spirit in them. No proud dreams and 
no proud lusts; and a man who hasn't one 
or other — Lord! What is he but funk and 
precautions and a bit invested for fear of 
accidents. And on Sunday fear of the here- 
after. As if Hell was built for rabbits. 
There's a lot will take things as they are 
— fat and stupid; and lots will be worried 
by a sort of feeling that it's all wrong and 
that they ought to be doing something. The 
weak and those who go weak with a lot of 
complicated thinking, always make for a 
sort of do-nothing religion, very pious and 
superior and submit to persecution and the 
fear of the Lord." Mr. Wells here contrasts 
two types of mind. The type that says 
"Things have been and so we are here." 
"We are here because things have yet to 
be" says the constructive type, Mr. Wells' 
aristo-democracy. 

For such social ends Mr. Wells sees the 
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novel as "a powerful instrument of moral 
suggestion" and it is thus that he uses it. 
So does Mr. Galsworthy, who has been an 
apostle of democracy of another sort than 
Mr. Wells. On paper he is all for trusting 
the People — with a large P — like Joe 
Kramer. But one doesn't for all that see 
Mr. Galsworthy's people doing it, living 
like Joe over a saloon in an undusted room, 
forgetting to care about their finger nails 
and their health. One imagines them all, 
like Hilary in "Fraternity," dissuaded even 
from immorality by the unpleasant odor of 
cheap scent. In "The Freelands," Mr. Gals- 
worthy shows the injustice of the owner- 
ship of vast estates by a few men. With 
Nedda he scorns the shallow talk of Eng- 
land's economic big-wigs as if "he were a 
part of something heavy sitting on some- 
thing else, and all the time prattling about 
making it lighter for the thing it's sitting 
on." It's all true. But Felix Freeland re- 
flecting on the three products of rural Eng- 
land, "gardeners, gooseberries and the 
Great," knows the Great will do nothing 
about this hard business. "They believe in 
reform but are not up to abolishing the 
game laws. There it is! One won't give 
up his shooting, another won't give up his 
power, a third won't give up his week-ends, 
a fourth won't give up his freedom." One 
feels that except for literary values this is 
about the way Mr. Galsworthy takes it all. 
The cause of democracy grows slowly un- 
der his hands and under those of May Sin- 
clair. She will care too much for class dis- 
tinctions to the end. A bounder who 
dropped his "aitches" had to be taken 
down with a huge gulp even under the 
walls of falling Antwerp. In "The belfry," 
Jimmie's cracking his knuckles oddly was 
a bigger factor in the mind of Jimmie's 
wife's family than all his successes. He 
seemed to them to crack his knuckles like 
the son of a Registrar and not like a Duke. 
If they could only have remembered that 
old Karenin in "Anna Karenina" cracked 
his so that Anna could not bear it either, 
even though his knuckles were descended, 
like the rest of him, from nobility. One 
feels convinced that it was not Tasker Je- 



vons' ugly gesture, but its being the ges- 
ture of a man not well born, that mattered 
to May Sinclair. Neither Galsworthy, nor 
Joseph Conrad, any more than May Sin- 
clair, for all their choice of subjects, is a 
true leader of democracy. They are all 
artists first; but after that, they are snobs. 

They are not democratic as to class and 
they are not as to sex. One feels that Gals- 
worthy writes of sex like a poet, Joseph 
Conrad like a Bourbon, who never forgot 
any of his inherited prejudices, and May 
Sinclair like an analytical psychologist. As 
to Samuel Merwin, he naively glorifies 
women as a Fourth of July orator does the 
Stars and Stripes. With Mary Watts sex 
is a calculated element in the salableness 
of her novels and with Theodore Dreiser it 
is an obsession. 

One comes back to Wells for something 
like an adequate democracy here too. Here 
also he has used a characteristic method, 
that of laying bare the processes of his 
mind during its incubation of ideas. His 
sociological books are all like this. His 
scientific books spring more exuberantly 
full-formed from his brain. Says Wells: 
"We are discovering women. It is as if they 
had come across a vast interval since 
Machiavelli's time, into the very cham- 
ber of the statesman. In Machiavelli's 
outlook the interest of womanhood 
was in a region of life almost in- 
finitely remote from his statescraft. They 
were the vehicle of children, but only im- 
perial Rome and the new world of today 
have ever had an inkling of the signifi- 
cance that might give them in the State. 
They did their work, he thought, as the 
ploughed earth bears its crops. Apart from 
their function of fertility they gave a hu- 
morous twist to life, stimulated worthy men 
to toil and wasted the hours of princes." 
And this was the view of women seen in 
the novel of the last century. As with 
Machiavelli, "the world of women was left 
outside." When man went into his study 
to write, "he dismissed them from his 
mind." "But our modern world is bur- 
thened with its sense of the immense, now 
half articulate, significance of women. 
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They stand now, as it were, close beside 
the silver candlesticks, speaking as Ma- 
chiavelli writes, until he stays his pen, and 
turns to discuss his writings with them." 
It is this gradual discovery of sex as a 
thing collectively portentous" that one 
finds in Wells. Among the other great 
democracies of fiction, this one of sex is 
among the greatest. 

"Woman is no longer an aesthetic bye- 
play," says Mr. Wells, "a sentimental back- 
ground; she is a moral and intellectual 
necessity in a man's life. She comes to 
the politician and demands, Is she a child 
or a citizen? Is she a thing or a soul? If 
she is a mate, one must at once trust more 
and exact more, exacting toil, cour- 
age and the hardest most necessary thing 
of all, the clearest, most shameless, ex- 
plicit understanding. . ." This is the voice 
of democracy. It is the voice of what Mr. 
Wells elsewhere calls "Mental hinterlands 
behind our frontages of prejudice and cus- 
tom." 

Here one seems to have a vast problem 
of mankind, an effort to find a speech which 
shall represent humanity in its slow ascent, 
not males only, nor classes, only; not even 
bulks of human beings, proletariat, adven- 
turers, lovers. In a certain sense all our 
past efforts have broken down, because the 
collective voice is more than the sum of 
all voices and there has been no real way 
of getting at the collective voice. Democ- 
racy as a demonstrable, mathematical 
problem seems to be something of a failure 
still. Fiction, which is among written 
words most nearly the speech of the popu- 
lace, has no conclusive program to offer, 
but it has an inspiration to give. It has 
wrought out its genius racially with a kind 
of expected exactness. In Russia, its last 
spokesman, Artzibashev, has found that 
the Russian lack of real democracy is push- 
ing everything to negation. In "The break- 
ing point," a common misery impels all of a 
group of people to a common desire to end 
life. Life has meant to them indulgence 
of the sensual, vodka, dullness and oppres- 
sion, with no freedom of thought. He is 
the noblest who cuts the knot and stops the 



sequence. But old Arnoldi shakes his head, 
saying "I don't know"; for he has sat by 
the dying and given his life to save others 
and by the grave of his dead love he still 
feels as if immortality may be possible 
after all. So does the old professor whose 
mind, not abused with bestiality, turns 
finally to prayer. 

In France the novel has been brought 
back to the Puritanic reaction, prefigured 
by the Huguenots. Piety, chastity, nobility 
are words emphasized of late by such novel 
writers as Henri Bordeaux, Ren6 Bazin, 
Paul Bourget and Romain Rolland. 

The United States has, as yet, made no 
genuine contribution to democracy. Dem- 
ocracy of a constructive type is scarcely 
awake here. Its approximations offer such 
remedial programs as those in "The har- 
bor," and "The turmoil." It has produced 
a leveling realism in Mary Watts, a mean 
view of life in Theodore Dreiser, thin and 
sentimental dabs at social relief in "V. V.'s 
eyes" and "People like that." In fiction 
as in politics, one is more than ever re- 
minded of Carlyle's prophecy in the 
"Latter-day pamphlets" concerning Amer- 
ica: "To men in their sleep there is noth- 
ing granted in this world; nothing or next 
to nothing to men that sit idly caucusing 
and ballot-boxing on the graves of their 
heroic ancestors. . . No, America too will 
have to strain its energies in quite another 
fashion than this; to crack its sinews and 
all but break its heart, as the rest of us 
have to do, in thousandfold wrestle with 
the Pythons and mud-demons before it can 
become a habitation for the gods." 

Well, America has come far short of 
cracking its sinews and breaking its heart 
to make a great democratic fiction. Italy is 
cracking its sinews in such giant struggles 
to be free as are seen in Fogazzaro's novels. 
Russia is breaking its heart. Its fiction 
has become "an inn of grief, vessel without 
pilot in loud storm." 

Splendid analysis is part of the American 
contribution to the field of novel writing. 
Such laying bare of society as in Edith 
Wharton's "House of mirth"; of commercial 
corruption as in William Allen White's "A 
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certain rich man"; of human motives as in 
Margaret Deland's "Helena Ritchie" com- 
pare favorably with novels in any other 
oountry. The growing democracy of sex 
has been treated with great wit in "An- 
gela's business"; with sympathy, if not with 
understanding, in Samuel Merwin's "An- 
thony, the Absolute." But no great seer 
has arisen out of the ranks of American 
novelists to speak the impassioned truths 
of democracy. 

In England the belief that the world is 
to go on like a well-directed army has 
found a leading spirit in H. G. Wells. In 
his explanation of the province of the 
novel, in one of his literary essays, he gives 
it ample scope for becoming a vehicle of 
prophecy. He himself uses his novels to 
express his ideals of an evolving conscious- 
ness, "that something greater than our- 
selves, which does not so much exist as 
seek existence." This is the one thing 
Gorky's Yevsey also believed and could not 
explain. It is the thing which drives Ben- 
ham in "The research magnificent" on 
through the fear of fear to find out how 
men may conquer life for themselves and 
for each other. This is to be the work of 
those whom Wells calls "Hinterlanders — 
all those who make an aristocracy, — not of 
privilege — but of understanding and pur- 
pose — or mankind will fail." 

"There are kings and tyrannies and im- 
perialisms simply because of the unkingli- 
ness of men," said Benham, sitting on the 
heights of La Ferriere and putting into 
words for the first time "this long cher- 
ished doctrine of his of the Invisible King 
who is the lord of human destiny, who will 
one day take the sceptre and rule the earth 
This is the root idea of aristoc- 
racy," said Benham. 



"I have never heard the underlying Idea 
of democracy, the real true thing In democ- 
racy so thoroughly expressed," said the 
young American. 

A sweeping circle seems to have brought 
all the writers of the twentieth century to 
one point, that in which the Will to Serve 
has become even stronger than the Will to 
Live. It is the culminating ideal of the 
right of the social thing over the individual 
thing. "Who dies if England lives?" said 
Kipling, voicing not so much the sweetness 
of dying for one's country, as the fact that 
man, himself, lives in the social group 
rather than in the individual. Says Jean 
Christopher "The smallest among you 
bears the infinite in his soul. The infinite 
is in every man who is simple enough to be 
a man, in the lover, in the friend, in . . . 
every man and every woman who lives in 
obscure self-sacrifice which will never be 
known to a single soul; it is the very river 
of life flowing from one to another, from 
one to another and back again and 
around . . . 

"Write the story of this simply ... as 
simply as its own unfolding. There are no 
words noble or vulgar; there is no style 
chaste or impure . . . there are only words 
and styles which say or do not say exactly 
what they have to say." And the life that 
"flows from one to another and back again 
and around" is that which Yevsey saw and 
could not put into words. It is that which 
Benham found at the end of his Research 
Magnificent. It is that which is common to 
all and greater than the sum of all. It is 
the kind of democracy men and women 
everywhere are groping after. And be- 
cause fiction is the very mirror held up to 
life, it is expressing this democracy more 
clearly than any other form of written 
word is expressing it. 



